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NOTA 
GRABO PROVIDES 
THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 
BY FRANCES BROWNE. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THE LOST MAN’S ADVENTURES. 


To understand what was the explanation which 
Edward Digby wrote to his misjudging friend, Don 
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sister, it is requisite to follow the course of his 
adventures after Lope Mendez lost sight of him and 
his mysterious conductor in the mountain forest. 

The tall figure in the green petticoat and black 
mantilla strode on before Digby at a pace which, it 
seemed to him, few ladies could equal; he observed, 
also, that their way was winding deep into the 
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tangled wilderness Prudence whispered once or 
twice that it might be wiser to pause or turn back, 
but Captain Digby was too proud and too bold a man 
to take that counsel, The figure still beckoned him 
on, and he followed, though the path had become 
almost dark with the thickness of the forest foliage. 
Suddenly there seemed a pluck at his skirts out of a 
thicket he was passing. Perhaps it was a bramble, 
but at the same moment he discovered that his sword, 
the only weapon he had about him, was gone. 

‘‘ Stay a little, fair lady!” he cried, alarmed by 
the circumstance. The figure stopped instantly, and 
he sprang forward, determined to see what or who it 
was, but before his hand could reach the black 
mantilla, the ground beneath his feet seemed to give 
way, and as he went down headlong, a loud sinister 
laugh, which he recognised as that of Pedro Perez, 
followed by a thundering sound like that of a rolling 
rock, came from above, and then all consciousness 
was lost in the shock of the heavy fall, 

When Digby’s senses returned, he found himself 
in utter darkness, and so stunned and shaken that 
for some time he knew not whether he was in life or 
death. But gradually the strength of his muscular 
frame and good constitution asserted itself; he rose 
from a cold stone floor with some slight cuts and 
worse bruises, but with the comfortable knowledge 
that none of his bones were broken. 

It was also evident that a crafty and barbarous 
trick had been played upon him by the master mule- 
teer, whom he ha believed so far on his way to La 
Mancha, Perez had taken a base revenge for the 
garland Gulinda placed on his head at the shepherd’s 
feast ; but what vault or cave was this into which he 
had entrapped him? The darkness was so complete 
that Digby could discern nothing of the place, except 
that it was large and empty, as the sound of his own 
steps told him, He was a brave man, and had faced 
many dangers by land and sea, but human courage, 
at least of the physical sort, will fail where light is 
wanting, and for a considerable time Captain Digby 
crept about, slowly and cautiously feeling the walls 
and floor, By that process he ascertained that they 
were all of smooth stone, that the space was very 
large and almost circular, that nigh dusty it was 
dry, and little affected by the deadly vapour which 
was apt to be found in deep vaults and caves shut in 
from the day; and by-and-by he discovered that a 
small current of fresh air was admitted at a particular 
corner. There he sat himself down as the best and 
safest place, and also hoping that, as his eyes got 
accustomed to the darkness, he might be able to find 
some mode of egress where the gir crept in; but a 
sitting of some hours only served to convince him 
that egress there was none, A faint gleam of light 
which he had not been conscious of at first, found 
its way into that corner, as well as a breath of the 
forest breeze; but ‘they both entered at a minute 
crevice in the roof, and it was above the possibility of 
reach, even of examination, while the walls were 
perfectly smooth and perpendicular, and he could 
discover no trace of a stair or doorway. 

The nature of the place now occurred to his mind 
with ‘little comfort. He had heard Spanish tale- 
tellers in America make mention of the ancient and 
subterranean granaries existing in their country from 
the Roman times, when Spain, which now scarcely 
produces sufficient for her thin population, was the 
corn-growing land of Europe. They were excava- 
tions of great depth made in the diy soil of hill or 
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mountain side, the earthy walls and floor smoothly 
plastered over with a cement which became as hard 
as stone, roofed in with strong timber covered 
in with the same cement, and then the soil 
heaped over it, leaving nothing but a narrow 
aperture for the corn to be poured in, which was 
finally covered by a massive and close-fitting stone. 
Which of the races that occupied ancient Spain, 
Iberian, Carthaginian, or Roman, invented these 
granaries, antiquaries cannot make out ; the modern 
Spaniards attribute them tothe Moors, who certainly 
made use of them, and are said by that means to 
have kept corn dry and good for more than a century. 
The Inquisition also made use of some of them for 
oubliettes, and nothing could be better adapted to the 
purpose, for out of such a place there was no escape. 

That terrible conviction flashed on Digby’s mind 
as he recognised the nature of his prison. The 
ancient granary might have been excavated before 
the forest grew over the spot, and might be unknown 
to all but Perez and his confederates, for more than 
one must have been engaged in setting the trap for 
him, in stealing away his sword as he passed the 
thicket, and in rolling back the heavy stone that 
closed the aperture, Had they brought him there to 
die of starvation? There was an expression in the 
master muleteer’s face at times wicked enough for 
anything, and as he remembered it, Digby felt that 
his doom was sealed, But a man of spirit and 
courage does not give up at once, in the most 
desperate circumstances. Once more he searched 
round and round the walls, in the vain hope of 
finding some hold for hand or foot by which to 
climb to that crevice in the roof—as it Jet in a little 
air and light, there must be an outward opening, 
from which a shout might be heard by some pass- 
ing hunter or woodman by whose means he might 
be liberated, But no hold for hand or foot could 
Digby find in the smooth straight walls, then he 
tried his voice. It was one of considerable power 
and had been audible many a time to the crew of 
the Mermaid above the roar of storm and sea, but 
in that vault of the dead earth, his loudest shout 
made but a hollow, muffled sound, which could not 
be heard by one passing at any distance. 

He knew it was night now, for the glimmer of 
light was gone, and the first feelings of hunger and 
thirst came myer him, bringing nearer the prospect 
of his probable fate. All earthly hope seemed 
shut out from him; and Captain Digby had led 
an adventurous rather than a religious life, but his 
early teaching had been good and true, and it availed 
him now. He knelt down in the same airy corner 
and prayed for deliverance simply and earnestly, as 
men do in times of great extremity. Able to effect 
nothing himself, he left his fate in the hands of 
Providence, and making a pillow of his cloak, he 
lay down on the hard dry floor and fell fast asleep. 

When he awoke, the day had come again, the 
faint gleam of light was flickering on the roof, and 
he had been sitting with Rosada at the shepherd’s 
feast in his dream. What was she thinking of him 
now? What was his friend Don Enrique thinking? 
Was he with the people of San Juan, searching for 
him far and wide, and he so near, but never to be 
found? Another day passed as the first had done, 
except that at its close his hunger and thirst had 
increased to such a degree that though he lay down 
in the same corner he could not sleep. His hope was 
growing faint, even in Providence, and his thoughts 
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confused and wild. They ran upon his father and 
his home in England, on all the friends that he had 
known, and on his intended bride. ‘‘I wonder if she 
will miss me much,” he said aloud, and the next 
moment Digby sprang to his feet. There was a 
sound somewhere above him, and before he could 
utter a cry for help, a voice said in a hoarse whisper, 
‘‘ Englishman, what would you give to get out.” 

Digby had heard many a strain of - music, but 
none of them was ever so sweet as that whisper. 
Many adventures and emergencies had given him 
presence of mind and quickness of apprehension, and 
he saw at once how the case stood. ‘‘ What will you 
let me out for, friend?” he answered, as calmly as he 
could. 

‘* Well, that depends,” said the voice, “it is a very 
hard business to do, and a great risk for me to run; 
but I don’t like to let such a proper man as you die 
like a rat plastered up ina hole. What could you 
give me ?” 

‘Well, friend,” said Digby, seeing that the 
bargain would not be made without the usual amount 
of Spanish circumlocution, ‘‘if you could hand me 
down something to eat and drink in the meantime, 
you and I could settle the question at our leisure, for 
the proverb says a good bargain was never made in 
a minute.” 

‘ That’s true,” said the voice, ‘‘ and I have brought 
something with me, for I thought you would be tired 
of fasting by this time.” There was a sound like 
that of a crowbar raising a heavy weight, then the 
fresh forest breeze and a strip of silvery moonlight 
streamed into the cave, and Digby saw some ten feet 
above his head the great stone which covered the 
aperture or entrance pushed half way back, and the 
stooping figure of a man letting down by two thin 
cords an earthenware bottle, a small loaf and a piece 
af cheese, well tied together. 

‘Thank you, friend,” said Digby, seizing the 
strangely-served but welcome viands; ‘‘may you 
never know what thirst or hunger mean!” 

“Well, I have known them, and they are not 
pleasant companions,’’ said the man, seating himself 
on the edge of the chasm with his legs dangling 
over, while Digby in the corner below fell on the 
black bread, the hard cheese, and the sour mountain 
Wine, as one might be expected to do after a fast of 
more than thirty-six hours. When he had finished 
them, the man let down the end of his thin cord, 
and said, ‘Tie the bottle to that; it will do for 
another day. And now about your getting out, 
Englishman. How much will yougive? It must be 
a good penny, for Carlos Carpaza would kill me as 
sure as I sit here, if he ever found out that I let 
you escape. It must be a good penny on account 
of the risk and trouble; and you must take a 
solemn oath to do asI tell you when you get out. 
Swear, or I won’t run the risk. Carlos Carpaza 
hates you, and would never forgive me; but I hate 
him and all the Andalusians. I hate the La 
Manchans, and the Estremadura people, and the 
Castilians, New and Old, for that matter.” 

““And what province has the honour of being 
your own?” said Digby; he had learned for the 
first time that Perez and Carpaza were the same 
person, and wished to know something more about 
his new acquaintance. 

“Catalonia,” said the man; ‘‘I had to leave it 
Some seven years ago on account of a quarrel 
with a Jad who was tho alealde’s son, and nephew 
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to the priest of the parish; and I never durst 
go back, for those people have long memories. 
So, after a deal of travelling, I settled here in the 
forest.” 

«And pray what business do you carry on here, 
senor?” Digby had noted by the moonlight that 
his new friend wore the common dress of the 
mountain people, and had a shaggy beard and matted 
hair, but deference and titles were the highways to 
ail hearts in Spain. 

‘‘Well, I am supposed to be a shepherd, and 
they call me Grabo. Senor Grabo you may call me, 
but to tell you the truth, I just do business of any 
kind for Carlos Carpaza. He stores up his gettings in 
my hut because nobody ever comes near it except the 
gipsies; I sell the goods he doesn’t want to them, and 
keep them from stealing the rest. I help in the 
most of his little revenges, and little he gives me for 
it all, the villain. But you'll pay me handsomely, I 
expect ; I took an interest in you this morning. That 
friar Crispano came up from San Juan, all the way 
searching and inquiring after you; of course, I 
could tell him nothing, but he told me that you were 
the son of a very rich man in England, who would 
pay anything for your safety and service.” 

‘‘SoI am,” said Digby, inwardly thanking the 
friar for thus moving the covetous Catalan to his 
rescue, 

‘‘Then how much amI to have?” said Grabo. 

‘‘There are forty ducats in my purse, and in my 
pocket-book a letter of credit to the merchant 
Antonio Diaz of Cordova for five hundred more, and 
I will give both purse and letter to you the moment 
I set foot on the ground where you now sit,” said 
Digby. 

‘** Five hundred and forty ducats for bringing you 
out of that safe place and risking my life with 
Carlos Carpaza!”’ cried the Catalan, with a shout of 
derisive laughter; ‘‘ good service is not to be so 
cheaply bought. A very good night to you, Master 
Englishman,” and before Digby could say another 
word, he had sprung from his seat and rolled the 
great stone back again into its place. 

The prisoner was left once more to his dungeon 
and its darkness, but he had the light of hope within. 
The Spaniards’ love of money and hard bargain- 
making were well known to him from their trans- 
actions in America, and next to the Jews the Catalans 
were reckoned the best usurers in Spain. He felt 
sure that Senor Grabo would never let him perish 
in the subterraneous granary while there was money 
to be had for getting him out, though he might be 
exorbitant in his demands and tedious in coming to a 
settlement. Exorbitant and tedious, too, Senor 
Grabo was. He came back in the following night 
in the very same fashion, moved away the stone with 
his crow, let down the bottle, the loaf, and the piece 
of cheese, seated himself on the edge of the chasm, 
and recommenced bargain-making. At first he 
appeared to want either a Mexican mine or the 
regalia of Spain for Digby’s liberation. A thousand 
ducats were offered, but he again went away in 
disgust and replaced the stone. On the next night, 
however, it was rolled back with the usual formalities, 
and after they had talked for some time, Digby said, 
‘Now, Seiior Grabo, you are from Catalonia, and 
the Catalans are known to be shrewd fellows; I put it 
to your own sound judgment whether it will be more 
profitable for you to serve Carlos Carpaza or me in 


this matter. I offer you a thousand ducats, which ig 
72 
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a handsome price for your trouble. IfI were a 
dishonourable man, I might promise you any sum 
without intending to pay it, and then you could have 
no certainty that Carpaza would not know of my 
escape, for he who breaks his word in one case will 
break it in another, but I will punctually pay you 
and strictly keep the secret.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Grabo, gained over by the well- 
directed flattery and sound reasoning, “‘ 1 was always 
an easy liberal-minded fellow, and scorned to take 
advantage of any man’s necessity ; and what you say 
about the promising is true. I will do it for a thou- 
sand. Suppose we throw a web of English broad- 
cloth into the bargain; I am told it is handsome wear 
for the winter.” 

‘“‘Tt is,” said Digby, smiling in his dark corner ; 
‘and you shall have it, together with the thousand 
ducats, as soon asI can get them from England, if 
you let down a ladder of ropes, or even a single rope, 
by which I can climb.” 

‘‘ Easy, friend, easy! You men of England are 
always for doing things in such haste. You can’t 
leave this lodging for some time, because Carpaza, 
though he doesn’t come southward openly—I believe 
on your account and for fear of that Capuchin friar— 
is always coming about San Juan in a quiet way on 
account of Elasco’s daughter—not that she cares for 
him, I am happy to say, but in coming to San Juan 
he sometimes comes in this direction, and you must 
stay where you are till he gets business or takes 
another fancy to keep him off this side of the 
Sierra.” 

All remonstrance against the delay was in vain. 
Grabo’s fear of his crafty employer was proof 
against anything that Digby could urge in favour of 
his own immediate release, but he added, by way of 
consolation, ‘‘I will take care that you shall not 
want for bread or wine, and may be bring youa 
roast pigeon some night. Of course you won’t object 
to pay a poor man like me two ducats a week for 
your boarding. You can drop them into my little 
bag at the end of the cord that holds the loaf and the 
cheese, and for another one, I will bring you a bundle 
of forest grass and a nice piece of sacking, that will 
make a bed fit for a prince.” 

Digby had no alternative but to acquiesce in this 
arrangement, and he did so with the best grace he 
could muster. The Catalan punctually fulfilled his 
part of it; every night he came with the necessary 
supplies, early or late according to his knowledge 
of Carpaza’s movements, and sat on the edge of the 
chasm for a longer or shorter time, chatting away in 
the most friendly manner, for Senor Grabo was a 
good-humoured rascal, and had rather a solitary life, 
keeping watch over his employer’s plunder-store in 
the forest; and Digby had learned on his travels 
the useful art of making himself at home with every- 
body. ‘Thus he got intelligence of all that had 
happened in San Juan after his disappearance, Don 
Enrique’s false interpretation of the shepherd boy’s 
tale concerning him, and Lope’s fearless vindication 
of his honour, and how the latter found his sword in 
the stream. ‘‘ Where you threw it, Senor Grabo, 
after detaching it from my side in the dark forest 
path,” said Digby. 

‘‘T never contradict noblemen,” said the Catalan ; 
‘<if you please we shall let by-gones be by-gones ;”’ 
but no persuasion could induce him to give faithful 
Lope the smallest intimation that the master whom 
he mourned was yet alive, and Digby knew, from 
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the nature of the man, that if further pressed he 
would make a pretence of doing so as an excuse for 
additional payment. 

Long and heavy were the days which the bold 
adventurous captain of the Mermaid passed in that 
dreary prison. As they became better acquainted he 
persuaded the Catalan to leave the closing stone an 
inch or two out of its place, so as to admit more 
daylight, and also to bring him the only fragments 
of literature that remained among the plunder in his 
hut, part of the great work of Cervantes. ‘‘ Carpaza 
gets books now and then, as he gets everything else, 
but they are of no use to him or to us—I mean his 
men and myself,” said the Catalan; ‘‘for not one of 
us can read, which my confessor says we ought to be 
thankful for, because all books contain either heresy 
or magic; so we light fires with them, you see; but 
Englishmen are not afraid of such things, I suppose ?” 
Besides the use of that limited library, there was an 
occasional recital of Seftor Grabo’s adventures, by 
way of entertainment; they consisted chiefly of small 
cheating speculations, quarrels, and revenges, with a 
large employment of the Catalonian knife; lying in 
wait to stab a rival, and paying for absolution with 
a counterfeit dollar, were equally good strokes of 
business in the sefior’s estimation ; and except that it 
was wise to keep on good terms with him, Digby 
soon got enough of his tales and his company. But 
in those long dreary days the solitary shut-up man 
got time to consider his ways; he thought of his 
rash and headstrong youth as men are apt to think 
when years have tamed the blood and sobered the 
judgment, and made the grass long and green on the 
graves of the elder and reproving generation. He 
had not stained his noble name, or disgraced his 
lofty lineage, but he had disobeyed and vexed his 
grey-haired father for the sake of gay companions 
and wild adventures, which had helped to bring him 
into his present plight. In the dimness and loneli- 
ness of his subterranean prison he remembered the 
wise and pious teaching of his gentle mother, who 
had died while he was yet a boy; of his good and 
noble uncle, the Christian gentleman and _ soldier, 
whose example in life and death was held up to his 
admiration by strangers in a strange land. He 
acknowledged the care and kindness of Providence, 
that had rescued him from a fearful death, through 
the instrumentality of the friar whom he had once 
feared as a spy upon his steps, and the covetousness 
of Carlos Carpaza’s agent; and Digby resolved with 
himself, that, if once released, he would lead a wiser 
and better life than ever he had led. 

The days of imprisonment came to an end at last. 
Grabo arrived one night with the usual supply at 
the end of the cord, and a white bundle under his 
arm; he let down the former, seated himself with 
great solemnity on the edge of the chasm, and 


began: ‘‘ Now, Master Englishman, you are going , 


to get out. Carpaza is gone to Granada, never to 
come back, I hope—of course he thinks you are dead 
long ago; and the shepherd’s daughter is gone to 
Toledo with your lady-love; yes, the very girl you 
danced with and sat by at Elasco’s feast; some 
grand relation of hers lives there; in short she is 
gone, and the shepherd’s daughter is gone with her 
to be out of Carpaza’s way, for he dare not enter the 
Castiles. So you may go now, and I have a ladder 
of ropes ready for you; but first you must swear to 
keep our bargain—a thousand gold ducats and a 
web of English broadcloth—remember it must he 
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scarlet, such as your noblemen wear; I want to 
astonish the mountain people—to be paid to me as 
soon as you can get them from England. I will 
come to Toledo for the purpose, and you are to go to 
that city in the manner I will direct you, and not to 
leave it, or make yourself publicly known, till I am 
honourably paid. What shall I get you to swear 
upon ?” 

Pe Sefior,” said Digby, ‘‘a man of your sound 
sense must know that he who will not keep his word 
of honour would not keep his oath. I will swear 
upon anything you think good, but my pledged 
word is equally binding to me.” 

‘“‘ Well,” said the Catalan, unable to comprehend 
such a novel idea, ‘‘I would rather hear you repeat 
your Lutheran oath over this little San Pedro of 
mine,” and he pulled out of his pocket a small 
leaden image; ‘‘there is a bit of the saint’s jaw- 
bone inside, you may hear it rattle; and the man 
who breaks an oath taken on that will be sure to 
lose his head within @ twelve-month after.” To 
reason against such superstition in his present pre- 
dicament would have been folly. Digby agreed to 
take the oath as prescribed: the leaden saint was 
slid down the cord to him, and the form gone 
through to Grabo’s entire satisfaction. “Now,” 
said he, ‘‘stand back, and I’ll let down my ladder: 
it’s nicely fastened round the stone, but mind, there 
is one rope rather weak.” Digby, strong, active, 
and accustomed to climb rope and rigging, waited 
only for the ladder to fall near enough, then climbed 
for life and liberty, and in a few minutes stood in a 
rough glade of the great forest, with the moonlight 
shining don upon him through an opening in the 
foliage. 

“Thank God,” he said, in his native tongue, ‘I 
am among the living once more.” 

“That’s English, I suppose?” said Grabo, as he 
carefully disengaged and drew up his ladder; ‘it’s 
curious that a man from England should be the first 
ever I had here ; but now I’ve kept my part of the 
bargain, friend, you have to keep yours; just slip 
this over your clothes, and that upon your head,” 
and shaking out the white bundle, he handed Digby 
a shroud, or rather winding-sheet, for they were the 
same thing in Spain, and a kind of cap worn only by 
the dead. 

“Tt is an uncivilised garb, and will frighten all 
who see me,”’ said the astonished captain. 

“That is the very thing wanted,” said Grabo ; 
“understand, Master Englishman, there are about this 
forest some score of Carlos Carpaza’s men, hunters, 
shepherds, and the like, who know you though you 
don’t know them; they all saw you at Elasco’s feast, 
and there is not one of them who would not run all the 
way to Granada to let Carpaza know what I have 
done, for you see they all hate me; but when they get 
a sight of you in that trim they will never suppose 
you to be a living man, and the story will frighten 
Carpaza himself, if ever he comes back to this neigh- 
bourhood.” It was a safe as well as a cunning plan. 
Digby lost no time in putting on the cap and wrapping 
the sheet about him. ‘‘Now friend,” said ‘the 
Catalan, pointing out a still narrower glade which 
opened on the right, ‘‘ take that path, it will lead you 
along the banks of a stream, parted from you by a 
line of thick-growing trees; when you come to an 
Opening among them you will see opposite another 
path leading away to the left; it is rather rough and 
winding, but be sure you keep it, and it will bring 
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you to an open hollow, where they say the Moorish 
kings of Cordova had a summer palace once; but 
there is a gipsy camp there now. Give this to the first 
gipsy you meet,” and he presented Digby with 
a small stick curiously notched ; ‘‘ say you come from 
Grabo the Catalan, and want to go to Toledo, and 
they will let you travel with them by the way of 
Estremadura,. which they mean to take to-morrow. 
When you reach the camp you can take those things 
off, give them to the gipsy to whom you give tho 
stick, say they belong to me, and I will give two 
dollars to the man who brings them safé back. 
Between ourselves, I would not lose them for the 
world, that sheet and cap have been worth gold 
to me.” 

“But senor,” said Digby, “if I enter their 
camp in this clothing, no gipsy will stand to speak 
to me.” 

‘‘That he will, Master Englishman, and know that 
you are a living man as well as you do yourself. 
Gipsies fear no ghosts, for they believe in none. I 
know the Zincali, for my mother was one of them. 
For twenty years she never left the house, through 
fear of her tribe; because she ran away from them, 
and married my father,; and though he and his 
brother were two of the best knife-men in that part 
of Catalonia, they never cared to venture near a gipsy 
camp either. You are a prudent man, I know; but 
just let me warn you as a friend, when you are among 
them don’t appear to be too much on your guard, nor 
yet be too familiar. Take little notice of anything, 
and less of the women that may happen to be young 
and handsome. ‘They will give you some of their 
gipsy clothes to put on before they let you travel in 
their company. You must wear them, and pay for 
them. They won’t rob you on my account; and the 
first town you reach near enough to Toledo to find 
your way, go quietly about your business. Good 
night and good speed, Master Englishman. I will 
be in Toledo with you before the money can come 
from England. You said it would be three weeks— 
may be a month; but the landlord of the Posada de 
San Pedro is my particular friend. He will tell you 
when I come, and you could not stay at a better 
house.” 

‘Good night, and a thousand thanks,” said Digby, 
taking the path his late gaoler had pointed out, and 
hurrying on as quickly as his unearthly garment 
would allow. It was a wild tangled way; he could 
hear the stream murmuring behind the thick trees ; 
but he could not see it till, to his joy, he reached the 
opening Grabo had mentioned. The bright waters 
were gleaming in the moonlight there, but there was 
somebody abroad in the forest as well as himself; he 
saw a tall figure cautiously advancing along another 
path, which lay beyond the trees, and at a second 
glance recognised, to his amazement, the strange 
housekeeper of the Casa de Valdez; for it was no 
other than Jacinta returning from her interview 
with the hermit. Digby blamed himself afterwards, 
for the fear and sorrow which the act might cause 
when Jacinta’s tale was told in La Moreria; but he 
could not let slip the opportunity of sending a message 
to his faithful Lope, though it might seem to be sent 
from beyond the grave; his oath bound him alike 
from revelation or question, so he showed himself 
and spoke, and Jacinta had an instance of spectral 
appearance as authentic as any that ever was recorded, 
only it happened to be explained away at a future 
time. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


To have occupied the position of prime minister of 
England is a distinction which falls to the lot of few. 
To have attained that position with no adventitious 
aid, and solely by the exertion of great abilities, is the 
fortune of fewer still. Mr. Disraeli entered the House 
of Commons without wealth, without family connec- 
tions, unbefriended, and comparatively unknown. 
Thirty years afterwards—years, it is true, of patient 
and pérsevering toil—his genius contending with 
rank and outstripping it in the race—he was first 
minister of the Crown. Looked at in any light, 
this is a noteworthy fact, whether as concerns the in- 
dividual or our parliamentary system of government. 
Since 1837, taught wisdom by the failure of his 
maiden effort to address the House, step by step Mr. 
Disraeli rose an acknowledged power in the political 
world; and, although some surprise was felt in the 
country on his appointment to the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer in the first Derby ministry of 1852, 
there was no surprise, but rather congratulation, ex- 
pressed, when early in the session of 1868 he was 
called by his sovereign to the premiership. On that 
occasion the late Lord Derby, whose retirement was 
compelled by ill-health, thus spoke of his successor : 
“It is very satisfactory to me to be empowered to 
transfer the office I have had the honour of holding to 
one whose co-operation and friendship I have enjoyed 
for more than twenty years, and who I am persuaded 
will prove himself not unmindful of those great con- 
stitutional principles which it has been the study of 
my life to uphold, and to which, so far as my health 
will permit, I shall not cease to give my earnest 
though unofficial support.” 

Mr. Disraeli is descended from one of the Sephardim 
(or Spanish Peninsular Hebrew) families. Expelled 
from Spain in the fifteenth century by the severities 
of the Inquisition, his ancestors took refuge in the 
Venetian Republic. There they flourished as mer- 
chants, having in their new country abandoned the 
Gothic-Spanish surname they had hitherto borne 
for that of the distinctive Hebraic appellation of 
D’Israeli. Benjamin Disraeli, the grandfather of 
the late prime minister, settled in this country in 
1748. Having acquired a competence by merchandise, 
and married in 1765, he took up his abode at Enfield, 
and died in 1817 at the age of ninety. He is de- 
scribed as ‘‘a man of ardent character, sanguine, 
courageous, speculative, and fortunate, with a temper 
which no disappointment could disturb, and a brain 
amid reverses full of resource.””’ The sympathies of 
his son Isaac very early took aliterary direction. ‘“‘ A 
pale pensive child with large dark-brown eyes and 
flowing hair,” and when years had stolen on, ‘timid, 
susceptible, lost in reverie, fond of solitude, or seek- 
ing no better company than a book.” Such is the 
picture given us of Isaac Disraeli. To check the 
alarming poetical tendencies which his father deemed 
unsuited to the mercantile life towhich hehad destined 
him, he was sent to Amsterdam to be educated. His 
education there had, however, an effect directly oppo- 
site to that designed by the parental plan, for he re- 
turned to England with a poem which he had written 
against commerce as the corrupter of society, and 
with all his literary aspirations confirmed. This 
poem he sent to Dr. Johnson for his opinion, but the 
great man was then on his deathbed, and the packet 





was returned unopened. This was a dire disappoint- 
ment to the youthful litterateur ; he became unhappy. 
His parents looked upon him as moonstruck, and sent 
him to travel abroad. He travelled in France and 
visited Paris, seeking the society of learned men and 
frequenting vast libraries. Returning in 1788 to 
Enfield, he published an anonymous poem “ On the 
Abuse of Satire,’’ which was attended with such suc- 
cess that he was at length allowed to follow the course 
of his inclinations. And with good result; for the 
works of the elder Disraeli are among the established 
classics of English literature, charming from their 
combination of learning and research with a certain 
childlike simplicity, and an all-pervading sympathy 
with the literary character. 

Benjamin Disraeli, the eldest son of this amiable, 
industrious, and successful writer, and the subject of 
our notice, was born at No. 6, Bloomsbury Square, 
on the 21st of December, 1805. His mother was a 
Basevi, a family of high repute in the Jewish com- 
munity. Old Mr. Basevi was a strict Hebrew, and 
it was not till after his death that the Disraelis openly 
separated from the Jewish persuasion. In his early 
years Benjamin went to a preparatory school, kept 
by Miss Mary Roper, with a sister, at No. 6, Cole- 
brooke Row, Islington. Miss Roper died a few years 
since at Brighton, and was very fond of talking of 
her former pupil, who had attained such eminence. 
He gave precocious promise of excellence in 
elocution. His mother was justly proud of his 
ability, and a friend remembers her saying that her 
‘* Ben would some day be lord chancellor or prime 
minister.”” He did not go up to either of the two 
great universities, but received a thorough classical 
education from private tutors—one of whom was 
Dr. Cogan, well known as an _ accomplished 
scholar. After this young Benjamin travelled 
through the principal cities of Germany; and on 
his return home, with the view of obtaining some 
insight into business, he entered, for a time, a 
lawyer’s office. Mr. Austen, a solicitor, residing at 
Montague Place, was the intimate friend of his 
father. Mrs. Austen was a gifted lady of literary 
tastes ; and the elder Disraeli was one of a literary con- 
clave which assembled at the house of the Austens. 
Here the son met with several celebrities of the day, 
and the effect of this intercourse must have been 
to stimtilate his ambition, and to direct his aspira- 
tions to independent literary production. While 
still a minor he wrote the novel of ‘ Vivian Grey,” 
and on its publication, in 1826, from its dash, 
piquancy, and satiric power, it created no small 
sensation. The author has himself since termed it 
‘‘a hot and hurried sketch as ever was penned.” 
Appearing anonymously, ii was attributed, in the 
gossip of the time, to various writers, among whom 
were Mr. Theodore Hook, Mr. Croker, Mr. Lock- 
hart, and Dr. Maginn. The Austens were in the 
secret of the authorship, and seem to have communi- 
cated it to Robert Plumer Ward, the author of 
‘¢'Tremaine,’’? who, in a letter to Mrs. Austen—one 
of his cherished correspondents—expresses himself 
as ‘‘astonished, not merely at the natural powers, 
but at the acquisitions of one so young.” In 
connection with the success of Mr. Disraeli as a 
novelist, we may mention the interesting circum- 
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stance that, on a visit to Mr. John Gibson Lockhart, 
at Chiefswood Cottage, near Abbotsford, he made 
the acquaintance of Sir Walter Scott, and also, it 
appears, of Sir David Brewster, who then also 
resided on the banks of the Tweed. 

In not a few of the sketches of Mr. Disraeli’s 
career, hitherto published, it is stated that during 
the period of his nonage he was connected with the 
“Representative,” a daily journal, started to advo- 
cate ‘Tory principles, by the late Mr. John Murray, 
of Albemarle Street, and which existed for only six 
months, at a heavy loss to the publisher. The story 
is purely apocryphal: Mr. Disraeli had nothing 
whatever to do with the journal in question, either 
as founder, editor, or contributor, and never, indeed, 
wrote a line for its pages. 

In 1827 the ill-health of his friend, Mr. Meredith, 
who was affianced to his only sister, led Mr. Disraeli 
to undertake a journey to the east. In the course 
of his travels he visited Italy and Greece, and wit- 
nessed some of the incidents of the civil war which 
then desolated Albania. From Constantinople he 
travelled through Syria and the Holy Land, visiting 
Sinai and Egypt, and, proceeding up the Nile, pene- 
trated into Nubia. While absent from England, the 
pen of our traveller was not idle. ‘The Young 
Duke” was then composed and published ; and then, 
also, was conceived on the plains of Troy the ‘‘ Revo- 
lutionary Epic.” Wandering over that illustrious 
scene, surrounded by the tombs of heroes, and by the 
confluence of poetic streams, Mr. Disraeli deemed 
himself in that excited hour a poet, and lamented 
the destiny that had placed him in an age that 
boasted of being anti-poetical. It, however, flashed 
across his mind that in great poems the poet embodied 
the spirit of his time. ‘‘ What,’ exclaimed he, “‘ is 
the revolution of France a less important event than 
the siege of Troy? Is Napoleon a less interesting 
character than Achilles? For me remains the ‘ Revo- 
lutionary Epic.’ ” Three books only of the poem were 
written, and fifty copies printed, by way of obtaining 
a verdict on the merits of the performance. That 
appears to have been adverse, for the work was not 
proceeded with ; and Mr. Disraeli was thus compelled 
to forego the hope of taking rank with the great 
epic writers. Yet, while we may smile—as the 
author perhaps now would—at such exuberant 
youthful enthusiasm, we must allow that the concep- 
tion and scheme of the ‘‘ Revolutionary Epic” gave 
evidence alike of a noble ambition and a great 
capacity. Nor is the published fragment devoid of 
passages of power and beauty. ‘The purpose of the 
work is expressed in the proem to the second book— 

‘* Amid the passions of a struggling world, 
On me descends the spirit of great song ; 
A holy office mine, and noble aim : 
To teach to monarchs and to multitudes 
Their duties and their rights. The end to teach 
Of their existence ; and serene and just, 
From out their mightiest annals to create 
A mightier moral! this my theme sublime.” 


Between the inception in the author’s mind of the | 


‘Revolutionary Epic” and the composition of the 


published portion after his return to England, he was 
engaged in writing ‘‘Contarini Fleming: a Psycho- 
logical Autobiography,” and ‘“‘The Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy.”  ‘‘'The one,” he says, ‘‘ devoted to the 
delineation of the poetic character, and the other to 
the celebration of a gorgeous incident in the annals 
of that sacred and romantic people from whom I 
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derive my blood and name.” ‘‘ Contarini Fleming,’’ 
suggested doubtless by Goethe’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister,” 
has been pronounced by Heinrich Heine ‘‘ one of the 
most original works ever written ;” aiid, with much 
rhetorical extravagance, ‘‘Alroy is yet remarkable 
for the splendour of its descriptions—the rich colour- 
ing and oriental glow of its language.” 

While we observe a remarkable similarity between 
the elder and younger Disraeli in point of early irre- 
pressible literary aspiration, we are not less struck by 
the different mode of its manifestation. The father, 
purely literary in his tastes and Ae aC withdrew 
himself into the sanctuary of his library, held inter- 
course only with the eloquent dead, and was but 
little conversant with the gaieties and strifes of the 
outside world.. The son, on the contrary, from the 
first, by his satiric sketches of living celebrities, his 
political speculations and ambitious aspirations, 
showed the bent of his genius for a life of action. 
Nor was he content long to remain a mere spectator 
and critic: he coveted a seat in Parliament, and did 
his utmost to effect an entrance into that arena of 
party struggle and political debate. 

Soon after his return from the east in 1882, Mr. 
Disraeli offered himself to the electors of High 
Wycombe, a borough in Buckinghamshire, in the 
neighbourhood of Bradenham House, his father’s 
residence, where his boyish days had been passed 
beneath the shade of ancient yews, atid amid the 
quiet beauty all around.* The position which he 
took up at the outset of his political career was that 
of a reforming Tory; it is important to understand 
this, and it will be best explained in his own words :— 
“‘T was absent from England during the discussions 
on the Reform Bill, far from that scene of discord 
and dissension, unconnected with its parties, and un- 
touched by its passions. The bill was virtually, though 
not formally, passed when I returned to my country 
in the spring of 1832. Events have proved that the 
opinion I formed of that measure on my arrival was 
more correct than the one commonly adopted. I 
found the nation in terror of a rampant democracy. 
I saw only an impending oligarchy. There- 
fore I determined to the utmost of my power to op- 
pose the Whigs. Why, then, it may be asked, did I 
not join the Tories? Because I found the Tories in 
a state of ignorant stupefaction. The Whigs had 
assured them they were annihilated, and they 
believed them. They were ignorant that the millions 
of the nation required to be guided and encouraged, 
and that they were the nation’s natural leaders, 
bound to marshal and to enlighten them.” 

The theory thus broached that the Tory party ought 
to be the popular political confederation of the country, 
| has been throughout his life not only a favourite idea 
| of Mr. Disraeli’s, but a steadily pursued purpose; 
| indeed it furnishes a key to the correct appreciation 

of much of his public career, and perhaps most of all 
to his advocacy of the recent Reform Bill, conferring, 
as it did, household suffrage, and which passed under 
| his auspices. His early radicalism, as it has been 
termed, propounded to the electors of High Wycombe, 
and which amounted to the advocacy of triennial 








* Bradenham House is about four miles from High Wycombe. In the 
church of Bradenham, attached to the wall, and over the pew belonging 
to the mansion, is a small mural tablet of white marble, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘‘ Sacred to the memories of Isaac Disraeli, Esquire, 
D.c.L., of Bradenham House, author of the ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 
who died January 19th, 1848, in his 82nd year, and of his wife Maria, to 
whom he was united for forty-five years. She died April 21st, 1847, in 
the 72nd year of herage, Their remains lie side by side in the vault of 
the adjoining chancel,” 
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parliaments and vote by ballot, was adopted on the 
ground that it was necessary to bring the governing 
body into harmony with the popular feeling, and was 
only a phase of his political creed of popular Toryism. 
Defeated in the contest for that borough by a small 
majority by Colonel Grey, a younger son of the then 
Whig prime minister, in the following year Mr. 
Disraeli offered himself to the electors of Marylebone. 
Rejected by that constituency, he once more appealed 
to his neighbours of High Wycombe in 1834, but 
with the same unsuccessful result. The speech 
which he addressed to the electors on this occasion, 
he published immediately in a separate form, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Crisis Examined.” In the following 
year his political views were still more fully a 
in a work entitled, ‘‘ A Vindication of the English 
Constitution,” which originated in a conversation 
with Lord Lyndhurst, and was addressed in the form 
of a letter to that ‘‘ noble and learned lord.” Having 
again suffered a defeat at Taunton in 1835, Mr. 
Disraeli’s -ambition was at length gratified by being 
returned to Parliament for Maidstone at the general 
election in 1837, consequent on the death of William 
Iv. His first speech in the House of Commons was 
on the Irish election petitions, and is memorable for 
the unfavourable reception which it encountered, and 
for his prediction that ‘‘the time would come when 
the House would hear him.” ‘‘A failure is nothing,” 
he afterwards said; ‘‘it may be deserved, or it may 
be remedied. In the first instance it brings self- 
knowledge ; in the second it develops a new combi- 
nation usually triumphant.’? A week later—on the 
occasion of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moving for leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the law of copyright 
—we find Mr. Disraeli again briefly addressing the 
House in its support, having been requested, he said, 
to do so by some of the most eminent literary cha- 
racters. In 1839 he had so far made an impression 
on the popular assembly as to have his powers as a 
speaker fully recognised. In that year he married 
Mary Anne, the widow of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, his 
late colleague in the representation of Maidstone, 
and the only daughter of the late John Evans, Esq., 
of Branceford Park, Devonshire. To this lady, in the 
following terms, he gracefully inscribes one of his 
works of fiction ca, yom inscribe this work to 
one whose noble spirit and gentle nature ever prompt 
her to sympathise with suffering—to one whose sweet 
voice has often encouraged, and whose taste and 
judgment have ever guided its pages—the most 
severe of critics, but—a perfect wife.” 

At the general election of 1841 Mr. Disraeli was 
returned to Parliament as member for Shrewsbury. 
Previously to this period he had published, in addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned, ‘ Henrietta 
Temple,” dedicated to Count Alfred d’Orsay, as the 
memorial of an ‘affectionate friendship;” ‘ Ve- 
netia,” in which, under fictitious names, he depicted 
the characters of Byron and Shelley; and ‘The 
Count Alarcos,’”’ a tragedy, in five acts, which ap- 
peared in 1839. The most successful of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s writings—‘‘ Coningsby; or, the New Genera- 
tion”—was published in 1844. Three considerable 
editions of this last work were sold in this country 
in three months; it was largely circulated through- 
out the continent of Europe, and within a very brief 
period more than 50,000 copies were required in the 
United States of America. It ran through five editions 
in as many years. ‘‘Coningsby”’ is the expression 
of its author’s dissatisfaction with the policy and 
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aims of the Conservative party, which came into 
power as the result of the general election of 1841, 
under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel. It had not 
originally been his intention to employ fiction as the 
vehicle of his views, but after reflection he adopted 
it as affording the best means of ee opinion. 
The aim of the writer, as expressed in the dedication 
of the work to his friend Henry Hope, is ‘‘ to scatter 
some suggestions that may tend to elevate the tone 
of public life, ascertain the true character of political 
parties, and induce us for the future more carefully 
to distinguish between facts and phases, realities 
and phantoms.” Particularly he endeavoured to 
show that the. political institutions of the country 
were the embodiment of the popular necessities, and 
that Toryism consisted in the maintenance of these 
institutions. In considering the Tory scheme, the 
author recognised in the Church the most powerful 
agent in the previous development of England; and 
the most efficient means of that renovation of the 
national spirit at which he aimed. At first a sup- 
gree of Sir Robert Peel, the author of ‘‘ Coningsby” 
roke off, along with the young-England school of 
politicians, from his allegiance to that minister, on 
the ground that he headed a party without principles, 
and tried to govern by a confederation bound to- 
gether by personal influences. 
Following ‘‘ Coningsby,” after the lapse of a year, 


appeared ‘‘ Sybil; or, the Two Nations,” in which : 


the same doctrine of aristocratic democracy was pro- 
mulgated. ‘‘Tancred”’ was published in 1847. In 
this work he developed more fully his cherished con- 
victions on the subject of the Jewish race, which he 
had introduced into some of his previous writings; 
and to which he afterwards gave fresh prominence 
in’ his ‘‘ Biography of Lord George Bentinck.” In 
1846 the corn laws were repealed ; the resignation of 
Sir Robert Peel followed in the same year. The 
death of Lord George Bentinck, in 1848, led to Mr. 
Disraeli becoming chief of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons. Under his leadership in the 
lower House, the Conservative party came into power 
in 1852, when Mr. Disraeli took office as chancellor 
of the exchequer. This important post he again 
filled in the second Derby ministry of 1858-9; and 
also for the third time when the late Lord Derby— 
on the resignation of Lord Russell’s ministry in 1866 
—once more assumed the reins of government. 

A general election occurred in 1847, when Mr. 
Disraeli was returned to the House of Commons as 
one of the Knights of Buckinghamshire. He has 
since represented that county, having been elected 
no fewer than nine times. In 1848 the member for 
Bucks became a county squire, having inherited 
Hughenden Manor* on the death of his father. 

‘Many years ago,” says the biographer of Lady 
Blessington, ‘‘I frequently met Mr. Disraeli at Lady 
Blessington’s abode, in Seamore Place. It required 
no ghost from the grave, or rapping spirit from the 
invisible world, to predict even then the success of the 
young Disraeli in publiclife. Though in generalsociety 





* The church of Hughenden parish is distant about two miles from 
High Wycombe. Isaac Disraeli purchased the Hughenden Manor estate 
in 1846. It is now the property and seat of the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, M.P. The mansion is a handsome brick structure, situated on 
a gentle eminence, commanding from its south front a pleasing view of 
the town of Wycombe. Some portions of the house are of great 
antiquity. ._ . . . The park and grounds consist of about 300 acres. 


In the former is much forest timber, comprising fine large old oaks and 
beeches, with more recent plantations. On the north and south sides of 
the mansion are extensive lawns. Here are many young cedars, the seed 
of which was brought from Lebanon by the present owner of Hughenden, 
and sown by his own hands. (See Streahan’s “ History and Topography 
of Buckinghamshire.”) 
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he was habitually silent and reserved, he was closely 
observant. It required generally a subject of more 
than common interest to produce the fitting degree 
of enthusiasm to animate him, and to stimulate him 
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the consideration of the political career of Mr. 
Disraeli. That career can only be fairly estimated 
when it has reached its conclusion, when facts are 
fully known, and when the spirit of partisanship has 





From & Photograph by Mayall.| 


into the exercise of his marvellous powers of con- 
versation. When duly excited, however, his com- 
mand of language was truly wonderful, his power of 
sarcasm unsurpassed ; the readiness of his wit, the 
quickness of his perception, the grasp of mind that 
enabled him to seize on all parts of any subject 
under discussion, those only would venture to call in 
question who had never been in his company at the 
period I refer to.” 

_ Amid his political pursuits, Mr. Disraeli has found 
time to edit his father’s biography of King Charles 
the First, which appeared with an advertisement by 
the editor in 1851; and also to issue a collected 
edition of the whole series of that popular author’s 
Writings. 

_It is foreign to our aim in this sketch, beyond a 
simple reference to events and opinions, to enter into 





so far died out as no longer to influence the estimate. 
Meantime, however, as so much has been written of 
an adverse character, we deem it only just to the 
eminence and high public services of the late premier 
to reproduce here a few sentences written so far back 
as 1852. ‘‘ Noone, of whatever political creed, can 
now affect to doubt or disparage the many high par- 
liamentary qualities of Mr. Disraeli. His resolute 
spirit has been conspicuously displayed under very 
extraordinary difficulties. He has combined an 
indomitable perseverance with great fertility of 
resource. In Opposition he has been, and if he does 
himself justice, he must again be, most formidably 
influential. - He may yet acquire whatever he needs 
for the discharge of the high functions of a minister. 
He has shown himself at once a brilliant orator, and 
what is still rarer, a powerful debater; but he has 
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not, as yet, we think, earned the reputation of a 
statesman.” Although Mr. Disraeli has been only 
for short intervals in office, we presume none will 
now dispute that he has abundantly established his 
claim to the title of statesman; nor when the heats 
of contending factions have passed away will the 
historian hesitate to do justice to the prominent part 
he took in the settlement of the Reform question, 
which had baffled so many previous ministries, and 
barred the way to useful legislation. ‘There is n6t 
a statesman living,” says another writer, ‘Who has 
more laboriously and more continuously striven than 
has Mr. Disraeli to arrive at great printiples. Any 
one who will carefully go through his works will be 
perfectly astonished at his restless atixiety to get at 
the elemental truths of government aiid 6f British 
politics.” 

Among the opinions which enlarged political 
experience and knowledge have led My. Disraeli to 
reject, are his early notions of vote by ballot, and 
triennial parliaments—neither of whiéh, indeed, are 
inconsistent with Toryism; but to Toryism itself, as 
from the first professed by him, he has steadfastly 
adhered. His consistency as respects the Reform 
question has been much questioned, but his speeches 
on this subject, extending over a long séfiés of years, 
have been published, and are open to the ifispection 
of the curious. ; 

We have already referred to Mr. Disraeli’s appre- 
ciation of his wife, expressed in the inseription to on6 
of his works. On the occasion of the banqtiet given 
to him in Edinburgh in October, 1867, ifi feturhing 
thanks for Mrs. Disraeli’s health, he said: ‘I do 
owe to that lady all I think I have é6ver accom- 
plished, because she has supported me by her edtinsel, 
and consoled me by the sweetness of her mind and 
disposition. You cannot please me more than b 
paying this compliment to my wife.’’ Mrs. Disraeli 
was created Viscountess Beaconsfield in December, 
1868—a title won for her by her husband, whom, in 
his public life, it had been her pride to console and 
sustain; and we may believe it was with no small 
satisfaction, while declining the coronet no doubt 
primarily proffered by the sovereign to himself, that 
he accepted it for the brow of his wife. 

Mr. Pitt received a like honour for his wife, who 
was made Lady Chatham in 1761, while he himself 
was not created Earl of Chatham till 1766; and 
so, more recently, the wife of Lord Campbell was 
created Lady Stratheden, while the future Lord 
Chancellor was still inthe House of Commons. 

The general election of November, 1868, decided 
at once the fate of the Irish Church, and the 
ministry of Mr. Disraeli. Foreseeing at the time of 
his own election for Buckingham the inevitable result, 
the then prime minister, in his address to his eon- 
stituents, uttered the following words, which, as 
a solemn and pathetic expression of the motives and 
feelings of the defeated statesman, may fitly serve as 
a conclusion to our sketch :—‘‘No one knows better 
than myself,” said Mr. Disraeli on that occasion, 
‘that, in the course of an agitated, and now, I am 
sorry to say, a long political career, I have done 
many things which I regref, and said many 
things which I deplore; but.a man’s career must 
be judged of by its whole tenour and character. 
I can say for myself, with the utmost sincerity, that 
Ihave always sought to maintain the greatness of 
my country ; that I have never had one thought of a 
base or sinister character, or of self-interest ; and that 
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there is no reward which I more desire, and which I 
ntore prize, than the good opinion of my fellow- 
countrymen in whatever political party they may be 
ranged.” 

On the 7th of June, 1853, the degree of D.c.1, 
was conferred on Mr. Disraeli by the University of 
Oxford—an honour not less acceptable from the cir- 
cumstance that it had also been bestowed on his 
father. 


DIPSOMANIA. 


DrpsoMANIA; or, as an unlettered friend calls it, 
Tipsymania; is a new name for a very old and very 
sad diseasé: The name is intended to convey 
something different from the more familiar word 
drunkennés§s, 6¥ even habitual drunkenness. Acts 
of vice groW itito habits of vice, and these habits 
harden int6 & condition of disorder, mental and 
physical, indicated by the word dipsomania.* There 
is thei an incontrollable passion for drink amount- 
ing to madness or mania. This condition is usually 
the result of indulgence in drunken habits, though 
sometimes apparently congenital or constitutional, 
the drtifiken parent bequeathing to children the seeds 
of the disease. 

We are not going to deliver a homily on the vice 
of ifitettiperance. In its common phases the subject 
is, utihappily, too familiar; but whilst the drunkenness 
of the poor and of the criminal classes has been the sub- 
jéct of #epéated commentary and reproof at the hands 
of our judges and police magistrates, of social re- 
formers, public writers, and religious teachers, we 
doubt whether this prevalence of the vice or disease, 
whichever it may be, amongst the higher and middle 
ratiks of life, has met with the attention it deserves. 
Pride and shame alike revolt against the experience 
of those dreadful cases, when a man or a woman, 
surrounded apparently by every safeguard against 
ruinous indulgence, wilfully abandons self-control for 
periods of days or weeks together, under the influence 
of a degrading habit. Great as are the injuries in- 
flicted upon themselves and their families amongst 
the poor by occasional excess, it is probable that the 
wrong to society at large is far greater when the 
possessor of large means, of a flourishing business, or 
of a high station, sacrifices any one of these great 
advantages to the gratification of a passion which 
is only the more widely disastrous in proportion to the 
influence and relations of its victim. 

Not long ago, the well-known medical journal, the 
‘‘Lancet,” pointed out the springs of this insidious 
evil in the social habits of the day: the indulgence 
in taking ‘“‘nips” of wine and spirits at all hours, and 
the furtive practice of carrying about small stores of 
intoxicating liquor, in the pocket or in the muff, in 
lieu of snuff-boxes and smelling-bottles. From such 
sources there naturally springs up amongst certain 
predisposed temperaments a gradual craving, which 
at length emerges into a confirmed habit. 

To check or control this excess, in its more flagrant 
development, legislation has never interfered in the 
slightest degree. The occasional tippler found reel- 
ing in the street is fined five shillings before a magis- 
trate, but the man in a higher rank, whose means 
and opportunities are greater, can give way to his 
favourite propensity without fear of such unpleasant 





* In like manner, kleptomania is used to denote the habit of theft 
when it is above ordinary mental or moral control. 
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and vulgar disgrace. The law declines to say that a 
member of the community who has drunk himself into 
a state of mental incapacity is to be treated as a lunatic, 
even during the period of his suspended powers of 
self-regulation. Notwithstanding the sensitiveness 
of the public mind on all matters relating to the treat- 
ment of the insane, we hesitate to invest any authority 
with powers of controlling a man’s liberty, even to the 
extent of confining him from temptation until the fit 
is over. The attempt made during the present 
session of parliament met with little support, 
although the importance of the subject was fully 
admitted. 

What say the dictates of religion and morality ? 
Alas! it is too true that, after a time, the conscience 
becomes gradually weakened, and loses its authority; 
and these, which should be the most powerful motives 
to temperance, become absolutely powerless. 

Only the art of medicine has come to the rescue, 
and by treating the propensity from a physical point 
of view, and giving it a scientific designation—namely, 
Dipsomania—has endeavoured to classify it amongst 
the mournful catalogue of human maladies. 

What then is to be done? Can nothing be devised 
to stem the tide of ruin and misery which this fearful 
evil entails? Is not this spread of the mischief suffi- 
ciently great to warrant state interference? May not 
the sacred principle of personal liberty itself have 
to yield, in order to stay the wreck of fortune, the 
abiding sorrow, the havoc and despair of which this 
terrible propensity is the origin ? 

Two modes suggest themselves ; one is that of the 
Permissive Liquor Law, a remedy which has zealous 
and able advocates of its own, but which must 
always be viewed by Englishmen with some degree 
of aversion, arising from the consideration that it 
curtails the enjoyments and even the necessities of 
the temperate, in order to save the intemperate from 
the consequences of their own excesses. It is plain, 
also, that such a law, whilst it would operate with 
severity on people with small means, would be almost 
ineffective with regard to the rich, who can always 
provide themselves with what they want in anticipa- 
tion, whether for good or for evil. 

The other remedy comes from America, and has 
yet to be put prominently before the world. 
Certain it is, that the establishment of houses of 
retreat and refuge for those who are temporarily 
demented from excessive use of intoxicating liquors, 
will call loudly upon public opinion here, to pro- 
nounce on its merits as an institution for this old 
country. 

To show how the system works in actual practice, 
we take the following facts from an article entitled, 

“Anchored off Binghampton,”’ which appeared iu 
“Putnam’s Magazine” forJuly, 1869; andfrom another 
article from the pen of Mr. Parton in the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly” for October, 1868, under the title of 
“Tnebriate Asylums, and a Visit to One.” 

From these it appears that at Binghampton, about 
200 miles from New York, in a valley formed by the 
Junction of the Chenango and Susquehannah rivers, is 
situated ‘‘ The New York State Inebriate Asylum.” 
The journey takes some eight hours on the Erie rail- 
road. At the head of the establishment, which ap- 
ro to be vested in a board of trustees, of whom 
-~ Willard Parker is the president, is Dr. Albert 

ay. 

The building is described as situated two miles 
om Binghampton, on a high hill overlooking the 
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Susquehannah, built of light-coloured stone, 365 feet 
in length, and ornamented by towers, which give it 
a castellated appearance. Its history is a curious one. 
About fifteen or twenty years ago an English m.p. 
—whom the writer in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly ” does 
not name, but describes as an adventurer—started 
the then novel idea of a home or refuge for drunk- 
ards. For this he collected large subscriptions, and 
finally obtained a charter, we presume, from the 
authorities of New York State, at Albany. Under 
this charter, farm lands, extending to more than 500 
acres, were purchased, for the purpose of being culti- 
vated by the inmates, and, it is said, are much too 
large for the object intended. The above building 
was then undertaken, on a scale which will require, 
before completion, an outlay of 1,000,000 dollars. The 
corner-stone was laid with great ceremony in 1858. 

For a long time the originator of the design was 
considered a genuine and high-minded philanthro- 
pist; but in 1864, says the writer, his true character 
was revealed. Dr. Albert Day succeeded to the 
management in 1867. Mr. Parton cannot find 
words strong enough to condemn the conduct and 
management of the founder of the Binghampton 
Refuge; and he even objects to the name “ Ine- 
briate Asylum,” as a stupid and repulsive appel- 
lation. He nevertheless uses it himself, and it 
would seem to be the term now in common use 
in America. On this point the attack upon the 
doctor seems to be somewhat prejudiced, and thero 
are many points in the story which require explana- 
tion before we can acquiesce in Mr. Parton’s sweep- 
ing condemnation. 

The number of patients in June, 1868, was under 
one hundred, there being accommodation for one 
hundred and fifty; and when a wing which had 
been burnt is restored it is said there will be room 
for four hundred. 

In the rooms provided for the higher class of 
patients, which are described as about twenty feet 
by fourteen, with water laid on, furnished with 
bedsteads of iron and bedclothes of irreproachable 
whiteness, and lighted by gas, is posted up a 
set of regulations, a copy of which we append in a 
note.* 

There is a chapel, and a public dining-room, with 
reading and billiard-rooms. Cricket, croquet, and 
bowls are among the out-of-door amusements, and 
there is a small library. The arrangements for 
warming, lighting, washing, bathing, and cooking, 
are such as are to be found in hotels; and the 
general appearance and air of the place is that of 
something between a hotel and a college. ‘Juectures 
are given on stated days of the week. 





* NEW YORK INEBRIATE ASYLUM.—It being the object and purpose of 
the asylum to reform, and, as it were, educate anew, such persons as 
seek its benefits, it becomes absolutely necessary, therefore, that rules be 
established, and that they be carried out with military precision.—1st. 
Patients are required to attend morning and evening prayers, and the 
religious services on Sunday.—2nd. Strict attention to order and cleanli- 
ness in all respects is required.—8rd. Lights in the rooms are to be extin- 
guished at ten o’clock, p.m.—4th. Patients desiring to go beyond the 
premises must obtain permission from the superintendent.—5th. Patients 
are required to be punctual at meals.—6th. As profanity is always shock- 
ing and vulgar, even to those familiar with the practice, it is expected 
that a proper regard for the feelings of others, as well as gentlemanly in- 
stinct, will prevent its usé by any inmate of the asylum.—7th. Patients 
are cautioned against any unnecessary conversation with the workmen 
or servants of the asylum; and it is requested that any disrespect or in- 
attention on the part of any employé be immediately reported to the 
superintendent.—sth. As the superintendent is prepared and always 
ready to give special medical advice and treatment in any case when it is 
necessary, all other prescriptions and all nostrums and patent medicines 
are positively prohibited.—9th. Finally, it will be obvious to any patient 
that the above rules strictly respected are essential to the comfort and 
happiness of all interested, and any wanton and persistent violation of 
them will be considered sufficient cause for expulsion. 
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As to the discipline, which is the important point 
on which the whole institution hinges, and its suc- 
cess depends, there is this to be premised: the 
possibility of inebriate asylums at all—the theory, 
as it may be called, of the institution—depends upon 
the known desire that there is amongst drunkards to 
free themselves from the chains of the noxious habit 
that they have acquired. Much admiration is ex- 
pressed by Mr. Parton of a remark of Mrs. Stowe’s 
on this subject, who says:—‘‘ Many a drunkard has 
expended more virtue in vain endeavours to break 
his chain, than suffices to carry an ordinary Christian 
to heaven.”’ The observation appears to us to pos- 
sess more ‘‘smartness’”’ than good sense or sound 
theology; but the meaning is plain enough, namely, 
that all except the lowest and most besotted class of 
confirmed drunkards would gladly abandon their 
evil habit if they could do so; that they make the 
most sincere attempts to get rid of their incubus, but 
too often in vain. Finding their unassisted efforts 
to be useless, they have recourse to the aid of such 
men as Dr. Albert Day, and to the system by which 
he acts upon them. It follows, that as their resort 
to the establishment is voluntary, so also is their 
conformity to its rules. There are plenty of low 
liquor-shops in the town of Binghampton, and any 
inmate of the asylum, it appears, can, if he be so 
minded; break through the rule, creep away to the 
drinking-bar, and quickly reduce himself to a state 
of insensibility. We understand that there is no 
confinement, except at the patient’s own request, 
when, finding the unconquerable desire creeping 
over him, he knows he shall not long remain his 
own master, and asks the friendly doctor to become 
his jailer until the fiery hour of temptation has 
passed away. In the same manner, for outbreaks 
such as we have mentioned above, we understand 
there is no punishment; the only way of keeping up 
authority being expulsion in the last resort. Dr. 
Day and his patients all agree that the young and 
wilful offender had better keep away altogether. It 
is not for him, or such as he, that the place is 
designed; it is intended for no one who does not 
feel the most sincere and anxious desire and intention 
to be for ever rid of the presence of his fearful 
enemy. They all say, that whilst this desire remains 
there is hope; when that is gone, all chance of relief 
from human aid is at an end. 

From Mr. Parton’s article it would appear, that in 
the time of the English m.p., of whom he speaks so 
bitterly, a different system was adopted. He hints 
at coercive measures, and says that the public 
opinion of that day was all in favour of an inmate 
who contrived to smuggle a quantity of whiskey into 
the house, for the refreshment of himself and his 
suffering companions; also that the lower windows 
were then by his orders barred with iron. 

However this may have been, it is certain that 
now the system professes to be voluntary, and that 
public opinion would support the doctor if he found 
himself compelled to expel a transgressing inmate, 
even though he thereby forfeited a portion of his 
payment for residence ; at least so we gather. 

We may add that there are three other institutions 
of the same class in America: one at Boston, opened 
in 1857, called the Washingtonian Home; one at 
Media, near Philadelphia, opened in 1867, called 
the Sanitarium; and a third at Chicago, opened in 
1868. 

From the statements of our authorities we conclude 
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that no introduction, and no previous intimation of 
an intention to resort to the establishment, is neces- 
sary in order to become an inmate. All you have to 
do is to go to the house, ask for the superintendent, 
upon which you will be shown into an office, where 
Dr. Day speedily attends you; and on paying him 
for thirteen weeks’ board in advance, at twenty 
dollars a-week, you are shown to a room which is to 
be your home for that period. Some questions in a 
printed form are put, which you are expected to 
answer, and that is all. As to the terms, our writers 
intimate that a reduction may be made on special 
application beforehand, in favour of a resident in the 
state of New York. Dr. Parker has declared—“ If a 
man is worth saving, we want to try and save him, 
and would rather take him for nothing than turn him 
away on account of his poverty.” Accordingly some 
patients have been admitted at a charge as low as 
tive dollars a-week. 


APPOINTED. 


Last year there appeared a somewhat depressed—I 
hope not depressing—article, headed, Disappornren. 
Since that paper was written, circumstances have 
brightened with me, and one of the confidential 
friends who read my former paper has suggested 
that I ought, in common fairness to the Church of 
England, as well as in vindication of God’s good 
Providence, to show my readers the other side of the 
picture. 

Gladly do I seek the same outlet for my feelings of 
joy, as I sought then for my feelings of depression. 
The mingled cry of common human experience, of 
which the Israelitish cry that rent the air at the 
building of the second temple was so apt and true a 
parable, is also the aggregate cry of every single 
experience. To-day joy, to-morrow grief; sunshine 
yesterday, gloom and shadow to-day. 

After my unsuccessful candidature for the vacant 
secretaryship, much sympathy was shown me in my 
disappointment. With the most exquisite tact—how 
much delicacy there is in the world!—men and 
women who had previously not been very demonstra- 
tive in their attachment to me, took pains to utter 
such kind speeches as, ‘‘ Well, we shall be glad to 
have you longer amongst us; it is our gain.” 
“You will be sure to get something better soon.” 
Letters, too, came to console me, and sympathy 
took the still more practical shape of a liberal Easter 
offertory ‘‘ between vicar and curate,’ of which 
curate had the lion’s share. 

Still, Arthur was evidently at times somewhat 
mindful of his loss; and so were we. We did not 
see the movements of the Hand that guided our 
course so much more prosperously than we should 
have guided it ourselves. I am afraid we made spite- 
ful remarks about Mr. Splash, the successful Irish 
candidate, and about his ‘cousin, Sir Blarney 
O’Something,” whose august relationship had im- 
pressed the committee with so evident a sense of Mr. 
Splash’s superior claims. And inasmuch as Mr. 


Splash had made much of having served his country 
as a soldier, and having been ‘rolled off his legs by 
a cannon-ball,’”’ I was shocked to hear Mrs. Dash 
(that is my wife, you remember) express her, I am 
sure, utterly insincere regret that “that wonderful 
cannon-ball didn’t carry him a little farther.” 
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Yes, we were rather ill-natured in our remarks. 
But nobody heard them, and they made us more dis- 

osed to laugh the matter off. We remembered, too, 
that the other unsuccessful candidate, Mr. Nash, the 
quiet, gentlemanly Englishman, was in the same boat 
with ourselves. So, with the aid of philosophy and 
mild sarcasm and all-healing time, our disappoint- 
ment lost the keenness of its edge. 

But we kept on the look-out, and, by-and-by, we 
found that we had possessed friends whose friend- 
ship but for our disappointment we should never 
have known of. An hon. and rev. canon, honourable 
truly, and to be regarded ever by the Dash family at 
least with gratitude, incited by his most sympathetic 
wife, informed me of a vacancy in one of the lesser 
“chapter livings.’”” Now, a living is far better than 
asecretaryship. In travelling secretaryships there 
are such experiences as damp beds, haughty old-world 
rectors who look at you askance, and want to know 
whether you are related to Sir Blarney O’Something, 
public meetings thinnable by rain and snow, constant 
travelling in cold winter and dull autumn as well as 
in bright springtide and on gladsome summer days, 
and many other such undesirablenesses which I should 
have been too glad a year ago to encounter, but 
which I am glad, very glad, now to have been 
spared. 

But it is one thing to hear of a vacant preferment, 
and quite another thing to obtain one; quite another 
thing even if you have, as I had, a friend at head- 
quarters. The little living that fell vacant was de- 
sired especially, as it soon appeared, by a gentleman 
who had formerly been for eight useful years curate 
of the parish in question—a Mr. Sash, endowed with 
private means and well-earned local claims. 

“T fear, dear Eleanor,’’ said I to my wife one day 
when I first heard of rival claims, ‘“‘ that it will be 
the old story over again.” 

“What, has Sir Blarney’s cousin become a candi- 
date for Langford (that was the name of the living), 
John?” 

‘Oh, no; I don’t suppose we shall hear much more 
of Splash. It is a Mr. Sash this time.” 

“And, pray, who is Mr. Sash? Haven’t you got 
Mr. Morris’s interest ?”’ 





“Yes, but Sash was curate of Langford for eight 
years, and, to speak truth, has a better claim.” | 

‘“‘ And suppose this living of which we are curates” 
(this is a way Eleanor has of speaking of our joint 
interests) ‘‘ were to fall vacant, who would say ‘ poor 
Dash has the better claim,’ I should like to know?” 

This was decidedly ad rem. But Sash’s chances were 
so good that even the local papers said, ‘it was un- 
derstood that the Rev. Clifford Sash would be ap- 
pointed to the vicarage of Langford,” an announce- 
ment which found its way, as such announcements 
always do, to the ears that would chiefly be made to 
tingle by it. 

But it happened just at this crisis most marvellously 
—might I not unpresumptuously say most provi- 
dentially ?--that another living, the vicarage of King- 
ham, of rather higher value, in the gift of the same 
patrons, fell also (quite unexpectedly) vacant. 

Our spirits forthwith rose—we are elastic people, 
notwithstanding a few disappointments—to a con- 
siderable height upon the mental thermometer. 
“We must get this, John.” But a living, like a 
secretaryship, is, unless you have a Sir Blarney 
amongst your blood relations, or at the least among 
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your ‘‘ connections by marriage,”’ difficult of achieve- 
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ment. Not that I for one moment believe the 
small Chapter of Unicol cared one jot about such 
a claim, or the absence of sucha claim. It consisted of 
men who, being themselves mostly of high standing 
and noble birth, were above such minor thoughts. 
But there are outsiders who exercise influence; and 
for this second living there were among others 
two especially formidable competitors. Besides 
which, it was open to any one of the canons to take 
it as his own “option,” and to give it toa friend; 
and if it had been worth a little more, doubtless it 
would have been so disposed of. But the smaller 
livings are generally given away ‘‘by vote of the 
chapter.” 

Of the two formidable competitors—it seems my 
lot to contend against twos—one ‘‘had refused a 
colonial bishopric,” and here was the O’Blarney 
element again; and the other had had a requisition 
in his favour, ‘signed by every male adult in King- 
ham,’ and here was the curate-of-the-parish element 
again. 

“The candidature of the Rev. Dr. Mash—the gentle- 
man who had refused the colonial bishopric—was 
soon disposed of. ‘Perhaps he might be offered 
another colonial bishopric, as those offices are so con- 
stantly falling vacant.” But the candidature of the 
Rev. James Cash, ‘the resident competitor,” was a 
more serious matter. ‘Every male adult” was not 
to be slighted. And when I was informed, on my 
way from a ruri-decanal meeting, that on that very 
day the decision had been come to, and that Mr. 
Cash’s claims were ‘strong, to say the least,” I 
went home, not hilarious. How soon we forget the 
Great Patron of all! 

Nothing by post next morning. Now, it is usual 
to write immediately only to the successful candidate. 
I knew, therefore, that I was not that happy man; 
and I cast about in my mind how to break it gently 
to ‘‘ the loved ones at home.” 

Middle of breakfast. Father-in-law, wife, and 
sisters-in-law in conversation about Mr. Cash. A 
ring at the gate. A messenger witha note. A rush 
by myself to window. A seizing and opening of 
note. 

“My dear Mr. Dash,—The enclosed, from the 
Dean of Unicol will”—I turn to the dean’s letter— 
‘¢ Dear Mr. Lash,’”’—(‘‘ Lash” was the name of my 
vicar)—‘‘ The chapter have given Kingham to Mr. 
Dash, and I lose no time, etc., etc. Yours sincerely, 
A. R. Monrmorency.” 

Handshaking all round, of course. A few tears, 
of course. A bewilderment of happiness, of course. 
Deep and true thankfulness to the Great Patron, I 
believe. And also to the Chapter of Unicol. 

The sequel is of a more amusing nature. On 
going to see Kingham, I found that Mr. Cash had 
been curate of Kingham for—how long? ‘A few 
weeks, sir; and he used to come over from Courtown 
once a week to see some of us; and we liked him 
very much. But we are happy to see you too, sir.” 

And so they were, if ringing of bells, and making 
of evergreen arches, and many other such signs be 
significant. We are very happy in our little country 
vicarage, and we wish that we could give little livings 
to all the hard-working curatesin England. Itisnot 
so much difference of position—none but inferior 
people make any difference in their treatment of in- 
cumbents and curates—as difference of tenure. The 
home feeling is so precious to an Englishman. 

8. F. G. 
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CRADLE OF THE TARTAR RACE. 


So far as new discovery is concerned, it seemed 
lately that the Royal Geographical Society’s occupa- 
tion would be gone, Sir Roderick Murchison, the 
Alexander of English geographers, might begin to 
weep because there were no more unknown regions 
to explore. Only let Dr. Livingstone come safely 
back, with the map of Africa improved, and the 
genial and public-spirited president might have de- 
parted peacefully into private life. ' 

Suddenly the uninitiated are startled by the report 
of wonderful explorations and discoveries in farthest 
Asia. We knew that remarkable results were to be 
expected from recent journeys in Thibet and Central 
Asia, about which we shall presently speak; but we 
were not prepared for the announcement of a new 
world of civilisation beyond the limits of the myste- 
rious deserts of Tartary.. A plain statement of what 
the fortunate traveller, Mr. R. B. Shaw, presented to 
the Royal Geographical Society, in a report modestly 
called “A Visit to Yarkand and Kashgar” will 
astonish many readers. As to the novelty of the 
subject, it is sufficient to say that no traveller since 
the days of Marco Polo has ever penetrated to Yark- 
and and come back again to tell what he saw. 
Another traveller, Mr. Hayward, has since been in 
the country, and his report will add to the informa- 
tion of which the following is the first-fruit. 

Mr. Shaw said that the common idea of Tartary 
was that of a succession of vast plains, over which 
hordes of barbarians wandered at will with their 
cattle and tents. He had found the reality widely 
different.. It is a well-cultivated country, containing 
flourishing cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
where many of the arts of civilisation are carried on. 
Security ‘of life and property exists; commerce is 
protected ; the roads are full of life and movement, 
and markets are held on a fixed day of the week, 
even in the smallest villages. In the towns extensive 
bazaars, covered in against the rage of the sun, con- 
tain rows of shops, where goods of every kind and 
from every country are exhibited. In Yarkand alone 
there are sixty colleges, with endowments in land, 
for the education of students of Mussulman law and 
divinity, while every street contains a primary school 
attached to a mosque, where turbaned rows of boys 
may be seen daily at their first lessons in reading and 
writing. _There are special streets for the various 
trades. In one street will be found spread out the 
silks of China, in another the cotton goods and prints 
of Russia, while a third will contain robes made of 
both materials, three or four of which make up the 
ordinary dress of the Turki inhabitants. In some 
streets all kinds of groceries are sold; others are set 
apart for the butchers, who offer a choice of horse- 
flesh, camel, beef or mutton; the first is rather a 
luxury, but the last two are most abundant, selling 
at about one penny a pound. The bakers-make most 
excellent light loaves by a process of steaming the 
bread. The greengrocers present abundant sup- 
plies of vegetables in great variety, besides cream 
nearly as thick as that of Devonshire, and 
delicious cream cheeses. Everywhere sherbet made 
of fruit is sold, which you can get cooled at any 
street corner, where there are stalls for the sale of 
ice. There are tea-shops, where the great urns are 
ever steaming, and eating-houses in abundance. 
Such is the manifold life of this little-known nation, 





living a life of its own, making history very fast, 
and looking upon European politics with the same 
indifference with which its own have been regarded 
by us. 

Mr. Shaw, who made the journey with the view of 
opening the way for trade, especially in tea, between 
India and Eastern Turkistan, describes the manner 
of his reception by the Governor of Yarkand and by 
the Ataligh Ghazee, the ruler of the conntry, who 
was then resident in Kashgar. The Ataligh, under 
his former title of Yakoob Beg, wrested this flourish- 
ing country from the Chinese five or six years ago, 
but the blow to Chinese domination was struck by 
the Tooras, a family claiming descent from Zenghis 
Khan, who had formerly been dispossessed by the 
Chinese. These, assisted by a force of Andijanis from 
Kokand, who were led by Yakoob Beg, expelled or 
destroyed the Chinese garrisons in1864; but the fruits 
of victory were gathered by Yakoob Beg, whonow seems 
firmly established as king over a productive region 
containing a population variously estimated at from 
twenty to sixty millions. The Andijanis now occupy 
the chief places in the administration and form the 
strength of the army; but their attitude towards the 
native Yarkandis is very conciliatory, and they are 
looked upon not as conquerors but as brothers in 
faith and blood, who have delivered them from the 
yoke of unbelievers and idolaters. The Yarkandis 
are naturally addicted to commerce and the arts of 
peace, while the Usbeks of Andijan find their most 
congenial occupation’ in administration and arms. 
Both peoples speak the same language, which is 
essentially that of the Turks of Constantinople. 

Yakoob Beg impressed Mr. Shaw as a man of re- 
markable intelligence and energy. After the expul- 
sion of the Chinese, he overawed the unruly popula- 
tion 6f Turkistan by acts of severity and cruelty, but 
secured by these means perfect order and security, 
without alienating the mass of his subjects. He sits 
every day in the gateway of Kashgar for two or three 
hours to hear complaints and administer justice. Mr. 
Shaw’s first presentation to him was an effective scene. 
He was preceded by men carrying his presents on 
trays. After them came a troop of long-robed 
ushers with white wands; then followed two officers 
of high rank who had come as a deputation to fetch 
him. He was dressed himself in the costume of the 
country, and in approaching the palace the procession 
marched up an avenue formed by lines of soldiers, 
several pieces of artillery standing on each side of the 
gateway. The large quadrangle into which they 
then entered was lined with rows upon rows of guards, 
dressed in the brightest-coloured robes, and sitting 
in solemn silence with their hands folded in front of 
them. At an inner quadrangle he was left to pro- 
ceed alone to the inner chamber with one official, and 
he there saw the king sitting in expectation at the 
farther end. When he approached he put out his 
hands to greet his guest, smiling pleasantly, and in- 
vited him to sit down on a cushion opposite to him, 
Mr. Shaw found him to be a man of about forty-five 
years of age, short and stoutly built, with a very broad 
forehead. He bid him welcome as the first English- 
man that had ever been in his country, and said God. 
put it into his heart to accept this arrival as a favour- 
able omen to himself. In all subsequent interviews 
Yakoob expressed his great desire to be friendly 
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with the English. He said often, ‘‘ Your Queen is 
like the sun which warms everything it shines upon; 
Tam in the cold, and desire that some of its rays 
should fall upon me. I am very small (showing the 
tips of his finger), a man of yesterday ; in these few 
years God has given me this great country. What- 
ever services I can render you here you may command, 
and you must do the same for me. Come! what 
account will you give of me in your own country 
when you get back?”’ The parting interview was 
most affectionate on his part. 

The chief object of Mr. Shaw’s journey being to 
open up commerce between India and the Yakoob’s 
dominions, he was glad to be able to say that his 
subsequent acts were in harmony with his profession 
to encourage this intercourse. Merchants from India 
are beginning to frequent Yarkand, and it only re- 
quires the removal of a few obstacles in the hill 
countries, subject to our own influence, to open out 
a field for trade, of which it would be difficult to 
over-estimate the importance. The whole region 
forms .a vast elevated basin in Central Asia, about 
4,000 feet above the sea level, surrounded on three 
sides by a wall of snow-covered mountains, reaching 
in many places an altitude of more than 20,000 feet. 
On the east it passes into the sandy desert of Gobi, 
which separates it from China. All the rivers which 
descend from the snows of the mountains flowing 
eastwards are lost in the sands, and as there is little 
or no rain the soil has to be fertilised by canals and 
irrigation. The beautiful cultivation and luxuriance 
of the thickly-peopled parts are entirely due to these 
irrigating canals, which are exceedingly numerous 
and carefully kept. Myr. Shaw stated that the king 
himself superintended the works at a new canal while 
he was there, and even laboured at it himself. The 
country is separated from the plains of India by the 
mountain system of the Himalaya, forming an ele- 
vated belt 500 miles broad, with eleven more or less 
parallel ridges of mountains lying along it. The 
most northerly of these ridges was styled Kuen-lun 
by the Chinese, but was not a distinct chain from 
the rest of the mountains. Mr. Shaw concluded by 
describing to the admiring geographers his return 
journey over the Karakorum Pass. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson said that the Government 
of India had considered Mr. Shaw’s discoveries of 
so much importance that they had entered into ne- 
gotiations with the Maharajah of Cashmere for the 
purpose of encouraging trade with Eastern Turkistan, 
and arrangements had been entered into by which 
all transit duties through Ladak would be abolished. 
The difficulties of the route northward from Ladak 
over the Karakorum would probably be obviated by 
the adoption of the much easier road to the east, vid 
Changchenmo, or, still better, by the elevated level 
plains of Rudok, still farther east. The difficult 
Sanju Pass over the Kuen-lun would also be avoided 
in future by the adoption of the Yenghi Pass; all 
that was necessary being the ‘establishment of a fort 
at its foot to protect caravans from the depredations 
of hordes of robbers who frequent that district. 

So much for Chinese Tartary. Meanwhile, in the 
less remote but equally difficult regions of Thibet and 
Central Asia, notable progress has been made in 
geographical exploration. Major Montgomerie, of 
the Royal Engineers, has superintended these 
journeys, the special interest of which consists in the 
employment of trained natives, who have penetrated 
to places where no European dare venture. Our 
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information this time is derived from a special corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times’ at Calcutta, Mr. Smith, 
editor of the ‘‘Friend of India,” who states that 
Major Montgomerie is preparing an official report. 

In the latter half of 1868 and part of 1869, three 
agents were at work on different portions of the 
country to the north of the Himalayan watershed— 
one in the great plain of Thibet, one in the country to 
the east behind Mount Everest, and a third in the 
countries between Cabul and Kashgar. 

The chief pundit, who in previous years told much 
about Thibet Lassa and the goldfields, rested on this 
occasion, and the duty of following up his discoveries 
was intrusted to the third pundit. Attended by a 
servant from Zaskar, in Cashmere, he assumed the 
character of a trader from the State of Bisahir, and 
joined himself to a party of real Bisahiris. They 
started from our hill district of Spiti to the north of 
Simla, proceeded through the upper part of Chumurti 
and Ladak, and reached what may be called the 
frontier town of Demchok, on the Upper Indus. At 
this point the pundit found the river to be dft. deep, 
and with a breadth of about 270ft. It flowed at the 
rate of 2 3-10th miles an hour. From this point 
he went north to Churkang, where monthly fairs 
are held, and on to Rooksum, where there is an 
annual fair, till he reached Rudok, the capital of 
North-West Thibet. We have long been anxious 
to fix the position of this place, but the only two 
Europeans who have attempted to visit it—Captains 
H. Strachey and Austen—could not approach nearer 
than within twelve miles of the town. The pundit 
found that the fort is built on a rock 250ft. above the 
Chuleng-chu river, which falls into the Churkang- 
chu feeder of the Pangong lake. That lake is only 
nine miles off, and can be seen from the fort. Around 
the fort are four Buddhist monasteries and 150 
scattered houses. ‘Two and a-half miles to the north 
there is said to be a lake which abounds in wildfowl, 
and is famous for some ground so hot as to smoke 
and to burn wood. Without exciting suspicion, 
though summoned before the Jongpon, the pundit 
and his pariy left Rudok, after staying a few 
days, and began their exploration proper on 
the 22nd of July, 1868. He advanced nearly 
due east for 630 miles, of which 500 passed 
over new ground, over a plateau averaging more 
than 15,000ft. above the sea. This great plain 
either runs into or parallel with the great desert of 
Gobi. It is called the Aksai Cheen, or White Desert 
of China, and is believed to extend right up to the 
Great Wall of China at the city of Lewchoo. When 
the chief pundit was in Lassa he got a route to Lew- 
choo, and he heard of a place called Jiling, very 
populous and civilised, one month’s march to the 
north-east of Lassa. This name puzzled the late 
Lord Strangford, who identified most of the pundit’s 
observations. Major Montgomerie has now shown 
that the place is really Siling or Sining, which Astley 
describes as ‘‘a great and populous city, built at the 
vast wall of China, through the gate of which the 
merchants from India enter Cathay or China.’ It is 
in north latitude 37 deg. and east longitude 102 deg. 
We will not trace the pundit’s route in detail from 
Rudok to Kinglo, his most easterly point. Suffice it 
to say that he visited the gold-diggings of Thok 
Jalung (Thok is said to mean “ mines’’), and found 
them in the same state as that described by the chief 
pundit the year before. He also visited the gold- 
fields of Thok Sarlung, which had been almost 
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abandoned for Jalung. He was told vaguely of a 
large district five days’ march to the north, called 
Jung Pharyu-Pooyu, which has a separate gold 
commissioner to itself, and from which a large river 
flows eastward towards China. Besides these he re- 
ceived minute descriptions of no less than seven 
gold-fields, a fact which leads Major Montgomerie to 
pronounce the gold deposits of Thibet as practically 
inexhaustible. Besides gold, salt lakes abound, the 
produce from which is preferred by the people of our 
hill districts, and of Nepaul and Bhootan. And as 
to borax, there is enough to supply the potteries of 
the world if the Tuscan supply is exhausted. The 
duty exacted from the diggers is only a shilling for 
240lb. With all this, and after the withdrawal of 
the Chinese from Eastern Turkistan and other 
Mussulman provinces, it is not likely that Thibet will 
long be allowed to maintain the barbarous isolation 
to which it has of late been doomed. 

The pundit took his merchandise from Rudok east to 
the great camp of Dak-Rorkor, whichis twenty miles 
north of the Aling Ghangri peaks, discovered in 1857, 
and is on the Aling-chu river, near the Nianmo gold- 
diggings. The annual fair was commencing, and 
both a Jongpon and Sarpon were present, but a band 
of robbers from the lake country of Namtso came 
down upon them, and had to be- bought off. The 
— beginning to tremble for his goods, sent off 

is Zaskari servant to join the annual caravan which 
goes north to Thibet every year. This man succeeded 
in doing so at the Tadum monastery, but there the 
governor of Gartok arrested his advance. The Ladak 
merchant in charge remembered his friend the chief 
pundit, and did his best for the Zaskari, so that he 
was not imprisoned long. Ultimately the Zaskari 
was sent out of the country by a new route, of which 
he made a rough survey, joining on to that followed by 
the second pundit the year before. We now can connect 
the Tadum monastery with the shrine of Muktinath, 
in Nepaul, by which the man entered India. The 
goods were made over to the Ladak merchant, to be 
delivered to the third pundit, and the Zaskari crossed 
the Brahmaputra, on the ice, early in December. 
Proceeding for some marches over a grassy plain, he 
ascended the Himalayan watershed by a pass not 
worthy of the name, descended through cultivated 
fields, and established two facts—that the true water- 
shed of the Himalayas lies considerably to the north 
of those mighty peakswhich, as seen from Hindostan, 
seem to form the watershed ; and that by Muktinath 
is one of the easiest routes across the stupendouschain. 

To return to the pundit whom we left at Dak- 
Rorkor. He followed the Aling-chu eastward till it 
fell into the Hagong-cho, a brackish lake without an 
exit, passed the Chak-chaka lake, which supplies our 
hill people with salt, went through the Sarlung and 
Jalung gold mines, entered the Magin country which 
drains to the east, and after nine days was pulled up 
by the chief of Kinglo, a camp in the Sangpo—a river 
so large that it cannot be forded in summer, and yet 
it falls into a lake called Nalaring-cho, which receives 
three other rivers. Talk of the lake country of Africa 
after that! From this point the pundit wished to go 
to Lassa by the Tengri-noa lake, but he was forced 
to turn south-west to the well-known Mansarowar 
lake, which he mapped while waiting for the Ladak 
caravan to help him on to Lassa by the great road. 
He missed that, set out alone, was stopped by couriers 
from Gartok, as his servant had been, and returned 
to India, but not before he had taken bearings of 
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peaks north and south of the road between Man- 
sarowar and Shigatze. This pundit has accounted 
for the geography of about 16,000 square miles. His 
routes are checked by latitude observations taken at 
thirty-seven different places; his heights by boiling- 

oint observations at forty-nine places. The country 
Fes beyond the watershed of the Indus, and drains 
into inland lakes. He has satisfactorily traced the 
sources of the eastern or main branch of the Indus 
to the back of the Kailas Peak, and a very high range 
on the north-east of that peak. 

Let us now go to the Eastern Himalayas, where an 
explorer made a route-survey 1,190 miles in length, 
advancing in one way 640 miles and returning by 
another 550 miles. This man managed to penetrate 
behind the mighty Mount Everest, at which we gaze 
in awe from Darjeeling. Unluckily, the Lassa 
officials stopped him on the Zingrimaidan, and his 
instruments were broken, but not before he had 
determined twelve heights, and taken twenty-nine 
latitudes. His new routes supply the information 
necessary to connect the discoveries of former explorers 
in this region, and we shall soon have a new map of 
the Eastern Himalayas. Meanwhile publicity would 
be fatal to future success, and no reference can be 
made to names. 

The third explorer has a most interesting history. 
He is a Mussulman as the others are Buddhists. He 
is known as ‘the Mirza.” When Eldred Pottinger 
left Herat he brought some lads with him to India, 
and this explorer is one of them. He knows English 
and was for some time in British service, but he is a 
native of Afghanistan, and has lived chiefly in his 
own country. He attached himself to the fortunes of 
the present Ameer, advanced with him from Canda- 
har to Cabul, and kept us supplied with information 
in the most troublous times. He was asked to accom- 
plish the very task which Mr. Raymond, the Royal 
Geographical Society’s agent, is now attempting-—to 
explore Marco Polo’s route from Europe to China 
where it passes from Cabulto Kashgar. He has suc- 
ceeded, but has returned so recently that his data 
have still to be reduced. He went from Cabul to 
Budukshan, thence by the upper valley of the Oxus 
to the Sirlkul, or Victoria Lake of Lieutenant Wood, 
and thence to Tashkurgan, where he was stopped and 
placed in open arrest. .He was now in the territory 
of the Ataligh Ghazee of Eastern Turkistan, and 
made his way, watched by men, over the mountains 
to Kashgar. He was allowed to use his instruments 
all the way. Therethe Ataligh Ghazee detained him 
for some time, and refused him permission to cross 
the Tian Shan mountainsto Kokhan. Ultimately he 
was allowed to return to India by Yarkund and the 
Karakorum Pass. 

Thus, thanks to the Mirza and pundits together, 
we can follow Marco Polo’s route from Europe to 
Cathay, if it be true that Jiling is the Siling or Sin- 
ing at the Great Wallof China. Mr. Hayward, who 
is approaching the Mirza’s route from the side of 
Cashmere, will tell us more, and, meanwhile, other 
native explorations are going on to which it would 
not be prudent to make detailed allusion. Colonel 
J. T. Walker, the superintendent of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, tells us that the absolutely un- 
known ground in Central Asia will soon be reduced to 
a small quantity. The season’s explorations in 1868-9 
altogether determined the geography of 20,000 square 
miles in Thibet and Central Asia, besides throwing 
new light on districts before partially explored. 
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